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BRITISH LABOR MOVES FURTHER LEFT 


JAMES A. CRAIN 

While the British Labor Party was suffering severe losses in the county council 
ections on Saturday, April 9, the party’s national executive committee and mem- 
ars of Prime Minister Atlee’s cabinet were in conference at Shanklin, preparing a 
)-page ‘‘Manifesto’’ outlining ‘‘the shape of things to come’’ if the party is re- 
irned to power in the general election next year. Adopting the slogan, ‘‘Labor Be- 
eves in Britain,’’ the Manifesto is an outright bid for the working class and 
hite collar vote. 


If it is returned to power next year Labor proposes that the water supply shall 
become a wholly public responsibility under public ownership,’’ and that under a 
ational water board a plentiful water supply will be brought into every rural and 
rban community. All sugar manufacturing and refining concerns will be trans- 
rred to public ownership, as will be also the cement industry, so important to 
1e rebuilding of British homes and industry. All minerals will likewise be brought 
nder state ownership. The coal mines are already government owned. The gov- 
‘nment will also take over all the industrial insurance companies, compensating the 
zents for the value of their debits and retaining as many agents and salesmen as 
re needed to care for the business. Says the Manifesto, administrative expenses of 
surance companies are too high, people have been persuaded to take out policies for 
hich they have been unable to pay and large losses have accrued to policy-holders 
irough lapsing of policies. ; 

Turning to the food problem, the Labor Party proposes to improve methods of 
istribution between fruit and vegetable growers and retailers. Wholesale markets 
wr fruits and vegetables, as well as other foodstuffs, will, where necessary, be re-lo- 
ited, re-developed, and modernized under municipal or other public ownership. The 
resent system of meat distribution—under which the Ministry of Food is the sole 
uyer and wholesaler—will be continued and the importers and wholesalers who went 
ut of business when the food ministry took over will be compensated upon fair 
arms to end the pensions they now receive from the government. It is proposed to 
001 the purchasing of consumer goods by public bodies and by standardization of 
roducts to reduce public expenditures for these items. The purchasing board will 
lso benefit by selling to ordinary distributors any surplus over and above what is 
eeded by the public agencies. By this meihod, says the Manifesto, smaller retailers 
‘ill be able to get the same price advantages now enjoyed by chain stores and other 
urge buyers, and housewives will be able to buy at lower prices. Under this sys- 
2m, for example, Army and Navy purchases would be pooled with the orders of all 
ther governmental agencies and institutions, the goods would be standardized and 
he orders would be placed by a governmental agency. Presumably, such orders 
‘ould be large enough to provide a surplus which could be sold to smaller retailers, 
hus giving them the benefit of large scale buying, with the savings to be passed on 
) the consumer. It is also proposed to set up an independent, publicly financed 
‘onsumer Advice Center to examine and test various consumer goods offered on the 
iarket and to issue buying guides indicating the relative merits and demerits of the 
roducts tested and how far each is a reasonable value for the money. 

Turning to industry, Labor warns that there will be “no sheltering behind the 
rice rings and rigged markets .. . Controls over capital investment, distribution 
f industry, industrial building and foreign exchange’’ will become ‘permanent 
astruments of planning in a thriving national economy... . The government, will, 
1 suitable cases, provide manufacturers with buildings, general purpose machinery, 
team, heat, and other facilities’’ to be sold, rented, or sold on hire-purchase terms. 
._pproved capital expenditures will be encouraged by direct supply of finance. In- 
ustry is warned, however, that ‘‘where private enterprise fails to act in the public 
nterest, the nation must have power to step in. Labor, therefore, makes three 
roposals. First and foremost, the government should have the power, wherever the 
eed is clearly shown, to start up new public enterprises ; second, the existing power 
» take over existing concerns which are woefully failing the nation should be con- 
inued ; third, the government should be prepared to acquire suitable existing concerns 
there these are willingly offered for sale. Some monopolies are so big and powerful 
hat competition would be valueless. In such cases the only sure publie safeguard is 
ublie ownership. Monopolistie concerns which cannot be dealt with in other ways 
vere therefore to be socialized.’’? Also, where the public interest requires, land_will 
e taken into public ownership and placed under the control of a Public Land 
Jommission for expert management. 

(Continued on Page 3, Column 2) 
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BRITAIN: A NATION IN 
PEACEFUL REVOLUTION 


JAMES A. CRAIN 


The thing that has impressed me most 
as a result of my month’s stay in Britian, 
now that I am away from that ‘‘tight 
little island’’ and ean look back upon my 
experiences with some degree of objectiv- 
ity, is that the British people are passing 
through a tremendous social revolution 
and doing it in the typical British matter- 
of-fact fashion, without barricades in the 
streets, blood-shed or the usual accompa- 
niments of revolution. 

The Labor party and the Labor govern- 
ment are the instrumentalities of this 
social revolution, but not its cause. If it 
were not the Labor party it would be some 
other, and perhaps more radical, political 
group. The real causes of the revolution 
are rooted in history, though the war un- 
doubtedly stepped up its tempo. It is 
grounded in the deep respect which the 
Briton, be he ‘‘duke or dustman,’’ has for 
human personality, for justice and human 
rights, and for democratic government. 
This was demonstrated recently when the 
Archbishop of Canterbury replied to a 
query asking why action is not taken 
against Dean Hewlett Johnson, the so- 
called ‘‘Red’’ Dean of Canterbury. The 
Archbishop replied that no action has been 
taken because the Dean has violated no 
canon law; that British people value the 
right of freedom of speech and opinion so 
highly that they are unwilling to interfere 
with its exercise even when it is used in 
ways of which they do not approve, and 
that to suppress the Dean would be to re- 
sort to the same methods that are used by 
the governments which he admires. 

Sir Stafford Cripps expressed it in a 
small book, ‘‘Towards Christian Democ- 
racy,’’ written during war-time, in which 
he said, ‘‘The Greek origin of the idea”’ 
(of democracy) ‘‘is enshrined in the 
meaning of the word: the ruling power 
of the people, not as individuals nor even 
as a casual collection of individuals, but 
as an organized body of citizens with 
common objects and common loyalties.’’ 


The philosophy of the revolution is that 
of the old Fabian Socialists, of Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb, of George Bernard Shaw, 
and their group. Its principle is gradual- 
ness plus logical inevitability. An ardent 
Labor party man suggested to me that the 
United States is not ready for the sort of 
things that are happening in Britain be- 
cause we do not have the background of 
experimentation that Britian has. This 
process of Social experimentation has been 
going on for many years and the British 

(Continued on Page 4, Column 1) 
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ACT NOW! SAVE DPs! 


RUTH E. MILNER 


Allotted time is ebbing away! There are 
still 700,000 Displaced Persons in the 
camps of Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
With the exception of three demoninations 
(the Lutherans, the Serbian Orthodox, 
and the Baptists), Protestant Churches 
have been doing almost nothing at all for 
DPs. Out of a total of 80,886 sponsorships 
received in Washington, only 8,362 of 
these come from Protestants and Heastern 
Orthodox Churches. This means that only 
that number of Protestants and Hastern 
Orthodox DPs can start for America. 

Chureh World Service, in an effort to 
break this terrible bottleneck, has designa- 
ed the month of June as DP action month, 
in which every Protestant Church should 
be responsible for securing job-home as- 
‘surance for at least one DP family or indi- 
vidual. The goal of the campaign is to 
have every church make a Spécific ifivést- 
ment in displaced persons. The freedom- 
loving persons in the DP camps look to 
the churches of America as their last hope. 

‘** Act now -- Save DPs’’ is the solgan of 
the DP action month drive. 

The four assurances required by the 
Congressional DP Act of 1948 to enable a 
displaced person to immigrate to America 
are as follows: 

. A home without displacing a resident 

. A job without displacing a worker 

. Transportation from port of entry to 
point of resettlement 

. Assurance that the DP will not become 

a public charge 
The Department of Social Welfare is 
prepared to assist the churches of the 
Disciples of Christ in securing a reason- 
able portion of the needed Protestant 
sponsorships. 


NEW DATES AND LOCATION 
FOR YALE SCHOOL 


Due to several campus difficulties the 

Kastern Session of the Yale Summer 
School of Alcohol Studies has been merged 
with the Western Session. Arrangements 
have been made to hold the joint session 
on the campus of Texas Christian Univer- 
sity in Fort Worth. The dates are July 8 
through July 29. 
Applicants from the East will notice that 
the school period is shorter than the one 
contemplated at New Haven, but the num- 
ber of. lectures and seminars will not be 
curtailed in any way. 

Some members of the Clinical Staff of 
the New Haven as well as the Fort Worth 
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WASHINGTON ROUND-UP 


ROBERT A. FANGMEIER 
The Legislative Mill. Even the prospect 
of a long hot summer in Washington has 
not hurried the 81st Congress. After more 
than four months of the new Congress a 
host of important bills still remain on the 
calendar for action. Everyone in Wash- 
ington, including Congressmen, complain 


about the heat but it now appears that the - 


lawmakers will suffer with the permanent 
population. They are supposed to adjourn 
July 31 according to law, but the majority 
leaders in both Houses recently announced 
that the pressure of business would cut 
the vacation short. There is also the sug- 
gestion in some quarters that a special 
session of Congress will be called in Oct. 
hk 

At this point Congress has passed the 
Marshall Plan but still has to act on the 
Atlantic Pact and the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement among items in the field of 
foreign affairs. In the domestic area the 
Senate has passed the bill providing Fed- 
eral Aid to Education and a similar bill 
is before the House. The Taft-Hartley Act 
is still the law of the land and its repeal 
is questionable at this point since the solid 
coalition of Republicians and Southern 
Democrats appears strong enough to de- 
feat outright repeal. All civil rights bills 
are still in the committee stage and opin- 
jon among proponents is still divided as to 
which bill should be sponsored to test the 
new filibuster rule in the Senate. The 
vitally important bill revising the present 
Displaced Persons Act is likewise bottled. 

x) 

The slow start of Congress is not un- 
usual and important bills will begin to 
move through the legislative mill a little 
more quickly during the next two months. 
The early months of each session are de- 
voted to the preparation of legislation in 
committees for later action of the floor. 
Necessary supply bills and appropriation 
measures for previously authorized pro- 
grams likewise take up the attention of 
Congress during the first months. 

k 

Civil Rights. A new series of civil rights 
measures have been introduced by ad- 
ministration supporters which seems to in- 
dicate that an effort will be made to pass 
one or more of the measures. In the opin- 
ion of many observers the anti-lynching 
and anti-poll tax measures would be much 
more likely to pass than the Federal Fair 
Employment Practices Act. Republicans 
have been challenging the administration 
to bring one of the measures before Con- 
gress in order to test the new filibuster 
rule in the Senate which they maintain 
will work. So far administration Demo- 
crats have not met the challenge and no 
strategy for action is apparent at this 
time. The aggressive new Senator from 
Minnesota, Hubert Humphrey, told a 
group of churchmen recently that a more 
comprehensive measure than anti-poll tax 


Yale Plan Clinies will be available for 
conferences, according to Dr. E. M. 
Jellinek, dean of the School. 
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or anti-lynching should be used to test t 
sincereity of the Congress on civil right 
* 
Anti-Poll Tax. Hearings on the anti-pol 
tax legistlation are still in progress, 
Among the bills being considered 1s one by 
Rep. Mary T. Norton, which would out- 
law the tax in primary as well as general 
election. Another bill by Rep. Wayne L 
Hays would ban the tax only in general 
election. The Chairman of the subcom. 
mittee considering the bill is Rep. Burr P. 
Harrison of Virginia. 
FEPC. The House has also started hear- 
ing on the Fair Employment Practice 
Commission. Hearings are expected to 
last about three weeks under the directio 
of subcommittee Chairman Rep. Adam 
Clayton Powell of New York. Invitations 
to testify in support of this measure have 
been extended to Dean Acheson, Maurice 
Tobin, Eleanor Roosevelt, William Green 
and Henry Wallace. 
9 
Civil Rights Commission. Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey of Minnesota has intro- 
duced S. 1734 calling for a permanen 
commission on civil rights. This bill wou 


lie policy. It would establish a commission 
with power to subpena which would i 
vestigate any injustice and recommen 
solutions. - 


1 
Civil Inberties. A bill to legalize wire 
tapping has been introduced in the Senate 
and has the support of the Department of 
Justice. The Supreme Court has hereto- 
fore held that evidence obtained in this 
manner was inadmissable. The Justice De- 
partment apparently feels that S. 595 
sponsored by Senator Pat McCarran 
would meet the objections. 
k | 

Anti-communist bills. A flood of anti- 
communist bills have been 20 
with aims varying from outlawing the 
party to those which want to register com- 
munist front organizations. The much de- 
bated Mundt-Nixon bill of the 80th Con- 
gress has been introduced again by Sena- 
tors Mundt and Ferguson. These bills, 


AS, 


S. 1194 and S. 1196, would require alleged 


~~ 


subversive and communist front organiza- 
tions to register. H.R. 3435 by Representa- 
tive Walter would add to the reasons for 
depriving a citizen of the United States o! 
citizenship membership in a ‘‘communi 
political organization.’’ 
8 

Aflanic Pact. The Senate Committee or 
Foreign Relations is preparing to end 
hearings on the new military alliance a 
will shortly submit the bill to the Senat 
The measure is expected to receive ove: 
whelming approval and only a handful 
opposition votes are expected to be eas 
In addition to the Alliance the adminstr 
tion has asked Congress for $1,130,000,001 
i armaments to back up Atlantic Paet 
This request will be considered subsequen 
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ON. SOCIAL FRONTIERS 


BA 5) «JAMES A. CRAIN ' 
European Social Services Costly. An of- 
ucial of a Dutch rayon manufacturing 
oncern with branch factories in the U. S. 
id. a.conference on church and industry 
eld .at the Ecumenical Institute at 
veligny, Switzerland,.recently that social 
“ryices,.. governmental and voluntary, 
ost his corporation 42% of its- payroll. 
‘his is in addition to deductions for so- 
ial services from the workers’ wages. An 
fficial of the French national elec- 
icity board told the conference that 
auch services cost 32% of payrolls. in 
‘rance, while a Swiss employer put the 
igure at 22% for that country. None of 
nese complaining of the cost. Their real 
complaint was the lack of democratic par- 
-eipation on the part of workers in the 
carious councils and committees set up 
or consultation. The tendency to leave 
-tch matters to their union officials with- 
“at concerning themselves about them 
-as deplored. 
| ha *¢ 0 % & 
— Leng Struggle Ahead. Tracy Strong, 
miternational Secretary for the YMCA, 
oid a conference of .Quaker, Brethren, 
1d Mennonite relief workers at Abbaye 
Presinge, near.Geneva, recently that 
e does not anticipate the outbreak of a 
~ar, but he does look for a 50 to 100 year 
cruggle to redefine the nature of man, 
‘is position in the universe, the constitu- 
on of society, and the meaning of such 
~ords as democracy, Christianity, free- 
rom, and human rights. 
, = * * 


Whither? In Europe, even in Geneva, 
“here these lines are written, one senses 
‘fe pressure of communism. This morn- 
ag on the Mont Blane bridge, in the 
weart of the city, where Lake Geneva be- 
‘ins to empty into the Rhone River, I saw 
tenciled on the pillars of the stone balus- 
rade a Nazi swastika in black, with the 
angle word ‘‘ Famine’’ underneath, while 
lose by in red was the Hammer and 
sickle, with the word ‘‘Pain’’ (bread) 
reneath. Switzerland is not likely to go 
“ommunist, but evidences such as this 
lhow they are around. It may be, as a 
“rench industrialist told me, the French 
worker is 4 Frenchman first and a Com- 
nunist second, but that has not been the 
-ase in Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Rumania, or Bulgaria. 

& & * 

Challenge to Christians. A Japanese 
‘hristian, highly ‘placed, whose name can- 
not be used here, pointed out to a group 
of us the other day that the man who now 
neads the Communists in Japan spent 18 
’ears in prison without changing in the 
east his Communist convictions. Now 
that he is out of prison he is a hero to his 
Yommunist followers. Communists on a 
zovernmental board, he said, are always 
dresent at meetings, have always read the 
locuments, have always digested the fig- 
ires and know all the relevant facts, 
while businessmen and representatives of 
the public are frequently absent and 
ften have no such grasp of the business 
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BRITISH LABOR MOVES FURTHER LEFT 


ont (Continued from Page 1, Column 1) 

Believing that more and more of the stately country homes of Britain will be 
coming into public ownership as payment of death duties and in other ways, the 
als beet Sat RE aed eee Council to take over these places and 
Beatin Are habeas i Bae ee y priced vacation centers for accommodation of 

hav e to afford such luxuries in the past. Holiday 
travel costs will likewise be cheapened. 

_ When signs of depression appear, the government will encourage private enter- 
prise to go on ordering new equipment and plans will be made in advance for the 
Socialized industries (at present the railways and coal mines) to step up investment 
in order to prevent any slump in the economy. 

These proposals, so radical that if they were adopted as the platform of one 
of the American major political parties, they would cause apoplexy in National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers circles, have been accepted here by the general public 
without excitement. The Labor Party, of course, has two hurdles yet to leap. The 
Manifesto must be approved by the party’s conference at Blackpool at Whitsun- 
tide, and it has to win the general election in 1950. But if the Manifesto is approved 
by the party at Blackpool, it will become the platform on which the general elec- 
tion will be fought next year. Labor’s losses in the county council elections are 
serious, but not too important as an indication of national sentiment. The county 
council elections are about equivalent to our city elections. Voting is largely on the 
personalities of the individual candidates and party politics play a minor role. A 
better indication are the bye-elections to fill vacancies in the. House of Commons. 
where Labor has consistently maintained a commanding lead, though in recent elec- 
tions its candidates have won by smaller majorities. 

It is likely that this left-ward turn by British Labor will have important reper- 
cussions in the United States. The North Atlantic Pact makes Britain a major fae- 
tor in Western security plans. Also a considerable portion of Marshall Plan funds 
are allocated to the rehabilitation of British economy. Now that the party in power 
in Britain has so clearly indicated that it is determined to continue down the road 
of Socialism, what will be the reaction of Congress, committed as it is to the preser- 
vaiion of private enterprise, and of American business, which rebels at even so inno- 


cent a regulation as grading of consumer goods? 


The U. S. seems likely to be put 


in the position of a husband whose spouse has suddenly deserted the old faith anc 
joined a new church of some heretical sect! 


COMIC BOOK HAZARDS 


The April 1949 issue of ‘‘Light,’’ a bul- 
letin of the Social Service Commission of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, com- 
menting on the comic book situation 
points out that ‘‘the printing and dis- 
tributing of these so-called comic books 
has become big business, estimating that 
60 million copies are put on sale each 
month.’’ The article further states that 
since the customary price is 10 cents per 
copy, ‘‘the money spent for them would 
be sufficient to start a new university each 
year, provide yearly scholarships of $1,000 
to 52,000 college students and build set- 
tlement houses in hundreds of slum dis- 
tricts.’’ 

Not only is the mass production of comic 
books a serious danger to the production 
of good inexpensive children’s books, but, 
according to the statements of reputable 
publications such as The Saturday Review 
of Literature, The Reader’s Digest, The 
Saturday Evening Post and The Pathfind- 
er, they are an outstanding cause of crimes 
being committed by juveniles. 

Many cities have taken steps to ban the 
sale of crime books and reports indicate 
that the movement to clean up newsstands 
has now spread to more than 50 cities over 
the country. 

A good community project would be to 

check the newsstands to see what children 
can buy to read. 
2 —————_————_——————————— 
before them. Against that sort of de- 
votion to a cause an indifferent, lacka- 
daisical democracy cannot prevail. 


Washington Round-UPfrom Page 2) 
to the Pact itself and is expected to pass 
easily, although there will be substantial'y 
more opposition to this part of the pro- 
gram. 

Questions About The Pact. The $1,150, 
000,000 in arms for Europe is just a cover 
up for huge amounts that will actually be 
shipped according to Hanson Baldwin, 
New York Times, April 3, military anal- 
ysist. The U. S. News reported a military 
stockpile in Europe totaling $8,722,000, 
000. There is speculation that this materi | 
will be deelared surplus and transferred 
to Atlantic Paet countries without author- 
ization by Congress. The New York Times 
on August 10, reported a similar transfer 
of supplies in connection with the Greek- 
Turkey loan. The report pointed out that 
while Congress authorized a $100 million 
in military supplies actually a billion dol- 
lars worth of equipment was sent. The 
total cost of arming Europe is anybody’s 
guess but it seems clear that the token 
#1,130,000,000 dangled before Congress 
and the public is only the start. 

eo 

Military Budget. The economy minded 
Congress put its budget ax back in the 
sheath long enough to pass the $15,900, 
000,000 military budget. The ax will prob- 
ably be unsheathed when they consider 
welfare measures and Federal Aid to Ed- 
ucation. But Congressmen up for re- 
election in 1950 want to tell the folks back 
home that they voted for ‘‘preparedness.”’ 
U. 8S. News says in its April 15 issue that 
3 out of every 4 tax dollars now go for 
past and future wars, cold and hot. 


é 
BRITAIN 
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people have ceased to fear it. The first 
labor union, for example, was organized in 
1806, and while the men who organized it 
were transported to Australia for it under 
a seven-year term, the movement has con- 
tinued to grow. British employers, long 
ago accepted unions as necessary and de- 
sirable, a thing which has only recently 
been done by American employers—and 
by no means all of them. The cooperative 
movement is now one hundred years old. 
Health services in various forms have 
been in operation for forty years. Thus 
the process of logical inevitability begins 
by taking a step in a direction which in- 
evitably requires additional steps as the 
program develops. 


The process of nationalization began 
with the government taking over the Bank 
of England, which is the sole issuing 
authority of the people’s money. To the 
Briton there is no good reason why the 
issuance of public money should be a 
source of private profit. It was the same 
within the nationalization of the railways. 
Britian is a small country and its railways 
are its internal life lines, as its steamships 
are its external life lines. Its many short, 
independent lines had already been con- 
solidated into four national . systems. 
Nationalization, therefore, was only a step. 
And since the same men run the railways 
as before there is no noticeable difference. 
In fact, about the only difference is that 
the former shareholders now hold govern- 
ment bonds giving a guaranteed return on 
their investment while the government 
holds the shares. The same logical inevit- 
ability forced nationalization ofthe mines. 
During the thirties the mining industry 
fell into chaos. Thousands of miners were 
idle and their families starving. The phys- 
ical condition of the mines was bad. 
Owners were unwilling to make the huge 
investments necessary to modernization 
and increased production in the face of 
the demand for nationalization. Yet coal 
is basic to Britain’s whole industrial life. 
The government stepped in, took over the 
mines, modernized them and increased 
production, again reimbursing the owners 
for their investment. In all of this there 
has been no confiscation such as has oc- 
curred in some of the revolutionary coun- 
tries. It is probable that the government 
will nationalize the steel industry before 
long, and perhaps others. The Labor party 
has openly threatened to nationalize any 
industry that does not render service to 
the people at a reasonable cost. But wheth- 
er it be steel, cement, water, insurance, or 
whatever, it can confidently be predicted 
that the same policy will be followed - the 
property will be honestly appraised and 
the owners reimbursed. It is interesting to 
note that some of the European countries 
are finding themselves compelled to follow 
this pattern. France has nationalized the 
Bank of France and has taken over all of 
the electric power production of the Re- 
public. 


The second step in the revolutionary 
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process is rigid control of living costs. 
Low wage levels make this imperative. 
For example, an engine driver (locomotive 
engineer) receives approximately £7 ($30) 
per week. The head of the railway union 
recently complained to the Railway Board 
that half of his membership received £5 
($24) per week or less. The average wage 
of workers is somewhere around £5-6 ($20- 
$24) per week. Living standards must, 
therefore, be kept on a commensurate 
level. This is done by a process of rigid 
rationing of essential foods and by price 
controls made effective through subsidies. 
Certain unrationed foods are sold on 
points. While rations are small (about 16¢ 
worth of meat and 1% ounces of cheese 
per person per week), what there is avail- 
able is equitably distributed. Clothing is 
no longer rationed, but all except the 
‘‘ntility’’ (cheaper) grades is subject to 
a heavy ‘‘purchase (sales) tax.’’ True, one 
ean buy luxury goods, just as one can get 
luxury meals in the better hotels, but both 
distribution and prices are rigidly con- 
trolled on the food and clothing of the 
common people. Special concessions are 
made to families with children in provid- 
ing special rations and larger quantities 
of milk at reduced prices. On the whole, 
British children were never better fed. 

A program of public health care for 
every person in Britain is another aspect 
of the social revolution. Every person 
pays a modest rate and is entitled to com- 
plete medical care. The excessive cost of 
this, the first year, is charged to the fact 
that Britons needed more medical care 
than was estimated. It is revolutionary, 
but a part of a peaceful revolution. 


Housing is another aspect of the revo- 
lution. Many thousands of Britain’s poor 
were made homeless by bombing. To rem- 
edy the situation municipalities are build- 
ing great apartment houses and develop- 
ing suburban areas. In Birmingham the 
Weoley Castle Estates, consisting of be- 
tween 4000 and 5000 substantial brick 
homes which might be mistaken for an 
American better class suburban develop- 
ment, houses workers from bombed-out 
slum areas. Rents are low. One of my hosts 
told me that for his 6-room-and-bath 
dwelling in a middle class neighborhood, 
he pays 21 shillings ($4.20) per week. 

Perhaps the most important aspect of 
Britain’s social revolution is the tax sys- 
tem. As indicated above, there has been no 
confiscation, but the government is de- 
finitely committed to the prevention of 
accumulation of huge fortunes in the 
future. While one remark made to me, 
‘‘There are no wealthy people in Britain 
any more,’’ is not literally true, it is the 
intention of the government to make such 
future accumulations impossible. The per- 
sonal exemption on the income tax is $720 
for married persons, with an allowance of 
$240 for each child. Thus a Britain mar- 
ried worker with three children would pay 
no income tax on $1440. The tax is steeply 
graduated from $234 on an income (net) 
of $2000 to $82,126 on an income of $100, 
000. For corporations there is a 5% tax on 
undistributed earnings and 12%% on dis- 
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tributed earnings. What is left is taxed at 
45%, though the stockholder is given 
credit on his own income tax for this 45% 
paid by the corporation. Death duties and 
taxes on great estates are also very high, 
a fact that has induced a considerable 
number of such owners to turn their 
castles and large homes over to the Nation- 
al Trust, a voluntary organization formed | 
some years ago to receive and administer 
such gifts, making them available as holi- 
day spots for the common people. 

All this raises some questions which 
have not as yet been answered. Nationaliz- 
atiom inevitably moves in the direction of 
a corporate state, though Britons contend | 
this cannot happen as long as there is 
democratic control. Should democracy 
wane in either direction of totalitarianism | 
or national socialism there might be a dif- 
ferent story. National boards, like our own 
Tennessee Valley and Columbia River 
Authorities, set up to operate the mines 
and the railways are already finding that 
they have to resist some demands of the 
unions. In this respect they are no differ- | 
ent from the private employer, except that 
when labor appeals from the board’s de- 
cision it must appeal to the government, 
which is the owner. x 

In conclusion, it may be said that no- | 
body in Britian is living very well, except | 
the relatively few very rich who can af. 
ford to buy luxury goods, but necessities 
of life are being equitably distributed. | 
Perhaps the best answer to all critics is | 
the slogan used by the Labor Party in re- | 
cent elections, ‘‘Look at the Children.’” — 


~ SUMMER OPPORTUNITIES — 
United Nattons Institute. Under the diree- 


York Unviersity is continuing a second 
year the Institute for Annual Review of 


be made, a number of the sessions being - 
held at Lake Success. Admission will be 
granted upon application to Clyde Eagle- 
ton, director, Program of Study of World 
Affairs, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York. 
Race Relations Institute. The sixth annual 
Institute of Race Relations of the Ameri- 
ean Missionary Association will be held, 
as usual, at Fisk University, Nashville, 
Tennessee, June 27 to July 9. The institute 
is intended to be a national laboratory for 
training community leaders in the best 
techniques and procedures for dealing 
with problems of community intergration. 

European Seminar. Under the guidance 
of Carle D. Soule, associate secretary of 
the Methodist Peace Commission, and Wil- 
lard Uphaus, executive secretary of the 
National Religion and Labor Foundation, 
a group of American churchmen will 
spend some weeks in Britain during the 
summer ‘‘for the purpose of observing the 
social and economic program of the British 
Labor Party.’’ One of the objectives of the. 
seminar will be to discover ‘‘to what ex- 
tent the Christian Church in England has 
been or is related to the social changes 
which the Labor Party is inaugurating.” 
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